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Foreword 


used concerning EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
News at the latest national conference of 
Veterans’ Placement Representatives. It de- 
scribes the attitude which it is hoped that all 
Employment Service personnel do_ take 
regarding all that is published in the News. 

It is a sort of mental blindness to read an 
article and to accept its statements and its 
' suggestions as final, and as though handed 
down with official endorsement. The more 
constructive approach is the reader’s mental 
challenge: ‘‘How does that fit the situation in 
our office?’’; or ““Why should that be true? 
It does not seem to conform to our thinking 
on that problem.” 

Although this would seem to be the ap- 
proach that is obviously and fundamentally 
sound, it needs to be mentioned. The 
manufacture of good conclusions and of 
advanced ideals requires the addition of the 
reader’s thought and experience to the mate- 
rial presented to his attention. 

We do not want the subject matter of this 
publication to be accepted by Employment 
Service personnel as ‘‘Gospel from on high.” 
The EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE News is a house 
organ. It is intended to fulfill the function 
of such a publication in any organization; 
that is, to provide a medium for the exchange 
of ideas and of successful practices among the 
personnel scattered throughout our wide- 
flung offices. It is intended to be a guide, or 


, AND THINK!” ‘This expression was 


a tool, in training programs. It is intended 
to stimulate creative thought about the 
Service. 

Approaching each issue of EMPLOYMENT 
Service News in this manner, every employee 
of the Service can in his own mind absorb, 
digest, challenge, and criticize each idea that 
is presented. In staff meetings this same 
approach éan enlighten and enrich dis- 
cussions of News subject matter. Peculiar 
and successful local practices and procedures 
can be written up by local personnel and 
submitted through State directors for con- 
sideration for publication in the News. 

A characteristic possessed by professional 
men in any field is the zeal for discovery. In 
our regard for employment work as a profes- 
sion, this attribute should be present in all 
our personnel. It should mean constructive, 
creative planning, and thinking on the part 
of the manager, the interviewer, and the 
clerk in each local office. 

Within the realm of his own job responsi- 
bility each employee should constantly place 
a big question mark against that which 
he is doing. Is the job properly dovetailed 
into the work of fellow employees? Is the 
method of doing the job most efficient? 
Is the job worth while? 

Work and read and THINK. Our work 
is personal in its application. We need 
personality in our work. 


Whah Crue — 


W. FRANK PERSONS. 
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The Employment Service and Unemploy- 


ment Compensation Administration 


By, R. C. ATKINSON 
Social Science Research Council 


tration of unemployment insurance is 
handled through employment offices. In 
the United States the Social Security Act 
definitely contemplates but does not abso- 
lutely require that such shall be the case. 
However, the model bill prepared by the 
Social Security Board does stipulate that un- 
employment benefits shall be paid through 
public employment offices, and many of the 
State laws make similar provision. In nearly 
every case the operation of the State Em- 
ployment Service has been placed within the 
department or commission responsible for the 
conduct of unemployment compensation. 


rT NEARLY all countries the local adminis- 


Employment Service Protects 
Compensation Funds 


There are two principal reasons why the 
administration of unemployment insurance 
has almost invariably been assigned to or 
associated with employment offices. One is 
the necessity of providing a means of apply- 
ing a work test to curb malingering. Un- 
employment benefits are not intended for 
those who are unwilling to work or who have 
voluntarily withdrawn from the labor market 
but only for the bona fide unemployed 
capable of and available for work. Some 
method must, therefore, be provided to 
protect the reserve fund both from the shirker 
who might be content to exist on benefits 
and from the individual who has in reality 
retired from employment. Experience has 
indicated that the employment office is the 
only practical mechanism for applying such 
a test. A second reason is that a strong 
employment service can reduce the time 
lost by workers in finding employment, 


thereby conserving insurance reserves as 
well as rendering a more constructive 
service to the individuals concerned. Each 
person placed by the employment office is 
one less actual or potential drain on the 


-insurance fund. 


The Work Test Dilemma 


It is easy to exaggerate the importance and 
distort the meaning of the work test. In 
fact it would not be surprising if some un- 
employment compensation officials made 
this mistake in the beginning. It is some- 
times assumed that an effective employment 
service normally will have on hand a stock 
of openings to which benefit claimants can 
promptly be referred and that it will be the 
obligation of the Service to use these open- 
ings to prevent draining of the compensation 
system. 

The application of this idea, however, 
would involve serious practical difficulties. 
In the first place, the employment office may 
not have a sufficient stock of openings to 
permit any considerable application of such 
a test, for it must be remembered that the 
peak of unemployment in a community 
comes when jobs are most scarce in industry. 
Hence, the volume of openings at an em- 
ployment office will normally be decreasing 
at the very time that compensation applica- 
tions are increasing and vice versa. It is 
obvious, for example, that the possibilities 
of placing workmen of the building trades 
will be very limited during the winter slump 
in construction and that jobs will be scarce 
in coal-mining areas during the spring. 
The employment service, therefore, must 
not be expected to do the impossible. 


1 Address before the National Conference of Social Work, May 1937. 
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But there is another difficulty of a some- 
what perplexing nature. The work test pre- 
sents a dilemma. If the employment office 
is to develop its placement activity, it must 
satisfy employers by referring qualified work- 
ers. This is the only basis on which the 
Service can possibly be built in the United 
States. In the early stages of the employment 
service careful selection is of especial im- 
portance, for the offices must acquire the 
confidence and good will of employers in 
order to secure their patronage. In Europe 
consideration has been given to the desir- 
ability of requiring employers to use the 
employment offices in recruiting labor or at 
least to notify the offices of all openings, but 
such a scheme would be utterly impractical 
in the United States under peacetime condi- 
tions. Furthermore, it is well that public 
employment offices be forced to win their 
way by the character of their service. 

If the Employment Service must base its 
referrals strictly upon qualifications and fit- 
ness, what becomes of the work test? In 
general, the work-shy individual most need- 
ing the test wili be the very one whose 
referral to an employer would be most likely 
to damage the reputation of the office. On 
the other hand, the person who can be sent 
to an employer with assurance of placement 
is the competent and industrious worker 
whose willingness to accept employment 
requires no further demonstration. Without 
question insistence on a vigorous application 
of the work test could readily ruin the em- 
ployment service and thus deprive the com- 
pensation system of whatever aid the Service 
might be able to render. This fact should be 
clearly appreciated by those involved in the 
operation of both enterprises. 

In England the limitations of the work test 
and the necessity of care in its application 
have been well recognized. After a thorough 
examination of the problem, the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance in 1932 
stated as its conclusion that ““The offers of 
work through employment exchanges cannot 
and should not be used primarily as a test of 
the bona fides of a claimant for unemploy- 


ment benefit. Such service as the exchanges 
may perform in this respect will be incidental 
and no more than incidental to the perform- 
ance of their primary function.” ” 


The Value of the Employment Service to 
Unemployment Compensation 


The fact that the use of placement as a test 
of willingness to work is rather circumscribed 
does not indicate that it is altogether imprac- 
tical or that the employment service cannot 
be of great use in the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation. To be effective in 
this regard, however, the Service must be 
strong and the volume of placement activity 
large. 

The main value of employment service to 
unemployment compensation lies in its ability 
to reduce the number of beneficiaries by the 
prompt filling of openings. To the extent 
that it can speed up the reemployment pro- 
cess by shortening the interval between the 
time when an opening arises and the time 
when it is filled, the employment service will 
lessen the drain on the compensation fund. 
Even an average saving of a day in this pro- 
cess would be in the aggregate a substantial 
advantage to the fund. If in the long run, 
the employment service can achieve a suffi- 
cient organization of the labor market to exert 
a stabilizing influence on employment and 
enable industry to reduce the size of the labor 
reserve, as students of the problem consider 
possible, it will make a large contribution to 
the compensation system and the well-being 
of the working population. 


Necessity of Expanding the Employment 
Service 


Unemployment compensation will necessi- 
tate both a large expansion and a progressive 
improvement in the efficiency of the em- 
ployment service. Though the Service now 
has Nation-wide coverage, that coverage is 
too thin to meet the full needs of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Offices will have to be 
opened in a great many small cities not now 
directly served, and many additional offices 
will be required to handle the load in the 


? Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, November 1932, Cmd. 4185, p. 300. 
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larger cities. It will be necessary to bring 
the Service closer to the homes of the workers 
if frequent reporting is demanded. 

More serious than the problem of expansion 
of the employment service is that of enlarging 
its private placement activity. Slightly more 
than half of the private placements made by 
the offices have been in agriculture and 
domestic and personal service, most of the 
employees of which are not covered by 
unemployment compensation. On the other 
hand, the volume of placements has been 
comparatively small in manufacture, where 
most of the employees are covered. More- 
over, temporary placements, that is, under 
1 month, have exceeded regular placements 
in private employment. Clearly if the Em- 
ployment Service is to perform its proper 
function in connection with unemployment 
compensation, there must be a sharp increase 
in the volume of placements in those in- 
dustries which are subject to compensation 
laws. 


Requisites to Effective Employment Service 


The rapid development of a strong place- 
ment service is a very difficult task. It is 
much more than a problem of money, or- 
ganization, and leadership, important as all 
of these are to the success of the undertaking. 
Basically, the creation of an effective public 
employment service depends on three things. 
The first is the development of a large corps 
of competent interviewers who understand 
the industries and occupations of their com- 
munities and are skilled in dealing with appli- 
cants and employers. The second is the 
attraction to the office of an ample supply of 
all types of workers. This part of the prob- 
lem unemployment compensation will au- 
tomatically solve for the most part. The 
third essential is the acquisition of the good 
will and cooperation of employers, without 
whose patronage there will be no placement 
opportunities. 

The attainment of the first and third of 
these requisites demands time and intelligent 
and persistent effort. There is no available 
supply of persons outside the Service who 
possess the abilities and experience needed 





by the successful interviewer. For the most 
part the personnel must be trained on the 
job. The development of employer con- 
fidence also takes time, plus vigorous promo- 
tional activity backed up by careful selection 
of the workers referred to openings, for in the 
end an office must ‘“‘sell” itself on the basis 
of efficient service rendered. 


Pitfalls 


There is a real fear on the part of many 
that the introduction of unemployment com- 
pensation may react unfavorably on the 
Employment Service at least for a period. 


' The handling of benefit operations will 


greatly increase the load on employment 
offices. All applicants for benefit must regis- 
ter for employment if they have not pre- 
viously been registered and must renew their 
applications periodically. This will sharply 
merease the traffic of the offices. Further- 
more, compensation will bring sharp fluctua- 
tions of load, especially in the smaller offices 
and in one-industry towns. With long lines 
of men waiting to file benefit claims, it re- 
quires no imagination to realize what the 
placement personnel must do. Attempts to 
set up a hard and fast division of work within 
the office will probably not avail. Crowds 
of benefit applicants must be served even 
though other activities have to be deferred. 
Under such conditions it is likely that part 
of the employment service personnel will be 
requisitioned for compensation duties. Ex- 
perience indicates that employer contact 
work is the first to suffer when pressure de- 
velops. Sketchy registration and hasty re- 
ferral is also a danger. Such practices would 
eventually react unfavorably on the volume 
and character of placement activity. 


Planning and Preparation Essential 


Real though these dangers are, they can 
largely be overcome by advance study and 
planning. The greatest danger lies not in 
the increased burden that unemployment 
compensation may impose on the offices but 
rather in the possibility that there may not be 
adequate preparations for handling the load. 
An attempt to protect placement simply by 
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insulating the employment service from un- 
employment compensation is almost cer- 
tainly doomed to failure. The only way to 
meet the situation is by close cooperation 
between the two agencies, thorough analysis 
of problems, and the development of organi- 
zation, staff, and procedures suited to joint 
needs. This involves advance study of the 
probable size and fluctuations of the load in 
the various communities, the expansion of the 
personnel and the office system in advance of 
the beginning of unemployment benefit oper- 
ations, the provision of a mobile force to meet 
emergencies, and the simplification of proce- 
dures insofar as possible. Underlying much 
of this planning, there must be early decisions 
as to the degree of decentralization to be ap- 
plied in the handling of benefit transactions. 

Whatever the immediate difficulties pre- 
sented by the introduction of unemployment 
compensation, in the long run it should be 
an immense boon to the employment service. 
First, by compelling the great majority of 
urban workers to register with the offices 
when unemployed, it will bring into the files 
of the Service the cream of the labor supply. 
At the same time it will afford the Service 
a better opportunity of soliciting the patron- 
age of the employer. Since the local office 
will have most of the available workers in its 
files, the employer cannot but realize that 
it, better than any other agency, can supply 
the type of labor he desires if it is actually 
available. 


Unemployment Compensation Operations 


in Local Offices 


It is not yet possible accurately to forecast 
the operations in connection with unemploy- 
ment compensation that will be assigned to 
the local employment offices. This depends 
on the policies adopted as to centralization or 
decentralization of certain parts of the work. 
In Europe the handling of benefits has been 
turned over to the local offices for the most 
part. In England the insurance activities of 
the employment exchange may be summar- 
ized as follows: First, it takes the claimant’s 
application for benefits and registers him for 
employment. Second, an insurance officer 


on the staff of the exchange determines the 
claim, subject to appeal in case of disapproval. 
In allowing a claim, it is necessary to consult 
the central record office of the insurance 
system to discover whether the claimant has 
been employed for a sufficient period to 
qualify and whether or not his benefit rights 
have already been exhausted. Other ques- 
tions involved in the determination of eligi- 
bility for benefits are decided locally. ‘These 
include such issues as: Whether the individual 
is capable of and available for work; whether 
his unemployment is due to personal miscon- 
duct, voluntarily quitting, or the existence of 
a labor dispute; and many other related 
questions. Third, the exchange handles the 
proof of unemployment,* which necessitates 
the claimant’s reporting several times each 
week to sign the register and evidence his 
continued unemployment. Fourth, in case a 
claimant refuses or fails to apply for work to 
which he has been referred by the exchange, 
the local insurance officer must determine 
whether the job offered constituted suitable 
employment for the individual concerned 
and, if so, whether there was any sufficient 
cause for such refusal or failure. Fifth, if 
the claim is allowed, the local office calculates 
the weekly benefit to which the claimant is 
entitled, making proper deduction for earn- 
ings from incidental employment, and finally, 
it pays the benefit due. 

How much of this process will be conducted 
in the employment office in the American 
compensation systems remains to be deter- 
mined. No doubt practice will differ some- 
what from State to State. The Social Secu- 
rity Act requires that benefits be paid through 
public employment offices or in such other 
manner as the Social Security Board may 
approve. Hence, other methods of payment 
are not precluded. Some State laws require 
local payment and others do not. Existing 
legislation, therefore, leaves the opportunity 
of considerable variety of practice. 


Centralized Operation in Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin, where benefit operations 
began a year and a half earlier than in any 
other State, the work is centralized to a high 
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degree in the State headquarters. The local 
employment office receives the benefit appli- 
cation, registers the claimant for placement, 
and takes a weekly renewal of the claim, 
which serves as evidence of continued unem- 
ployment and indicates earnings from casual 
work performed. The determination of the 
claim and, at the time of writing, the decision 
of all other questions relating to it are made 
at the State headquarters. The compensa- 
tion examiner attached to the employment 
office assembles the facts as to the issues, makes 
such investigations as may be necessary, and 
reports the essential information together with 
recommendations to 
amount of the benefit is calculated by the 
State office, and payment is made directly by 
it by mail rather than through the local 
employment office. It is evident that under 
this plan the responsibilities of the local 
office are much more limited than in England, 
though there remain the large-scale opera- 
tions involved in taking claims and handling 
the weekly reporting of benefit claimants. 

It is probable that the American systems will 
provide a greater centralization of the benefit 
work thancharacterizesthosein Europe. There 
are at least two reasons, namely, the greater 
mechanization of office routines in the United 
States, permitting a higher degree of centraliza- 
tion of the work, and the desire to concentrate 
the determination of major issues in the State 
office to permit of greater uniformity and con- 
trol during the period when policies are being 
developed and precedentsestablished. Thena- 
ture of some of the American systems also neces- 
sitate central calculation of individual benefit 
rates. Itisinteresting in thisconnection to note 
that during the early period of the English in- 
surance law, the determination of claims was 
centralized in a few divisional offices, and that 
this function was not turned back to the local 
offices until 4 years nad elapsed.’ 


Changes Necessitated by Unemployment 
Compensation 


Unemployment compensation will require 
many changes in the organization and opera- 


headquarters. The. 


tion of employment offices. As already 
pointed out, a large expansion of the sys- 
tem of offices and the size of the staff will be 
essential to bring the Service nearer to the 
worker and to take care of the increase in 
the number of persons to be dealt with. 
This multiplication of offices will require 
changes in the plan of organization and 
administration. It will very likely be neces- 
sary to group local offices into districts for 
purposes of supervision and control to a 
much greater degree than has _ heretofore 
characterized State employment services, 
both because of the impracticability of 
direct State supervision of all offices and 
because of the necessity of having a single 
directing head for offices operating within 
the same social and economic area. The 
increase in the number of offices within the 
same industrial center will also demand 
better provision for the clearance of unfilled 
openings. In addition, it will create new 
problems as to the division of the work 
among offices in the same urban com- 
munity. 

With the introduction of benefit operations 
there must go a considerable enlargement and 
rearrangement of office quarters. Not only 
will it be necessary to provide space to house 
the additional staff, but it will be important to 
lay out the office in such a way as to expedite 
the handling of large numbers of benefit 
claimants and to protect other operations 
from unnecessary interruption and incon- 
venience. Eventually the readjustments will 
also extend to the record system and the 
operating procedures. Careful attention must 
be given to the possibilities of dovetailing 
records and procedures of employment service 
and unemployment compensation to eliminate 
unnecessary work and simplify the perform- 
ance of the functions assigned to the office. 
All this requires thorough study and co- 
operation on the part of the agencies respon- 
sible for the administration of employment 
service and unemployment compensation and 
indicates the necessity of the closest possible 
coordination of their efforts. 


3 Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, 1932, p. 297. 
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Referral Follow-Up 


By B. H. THompson 
Manager, Wisconsin State Employment Service 


not remain at a standstill. Either there 
is steady progress or else a tendency to slip 
backward is sure to manifest itself. 

Much has been done during recent years to 
improve the quality of the service in employ- 
ment offices. Personnel standards have been 
raised, better quarters and locations have 
been obtained, office procedures have been 
perfected, improved registration and record 
forms have been adopted, interviewing and 
job solicitation techniques have been de- 
veloped, occupational classifications and filing 
systems have been standardized, and in gen- 
eral, the Service has been professionalized. 

That these measures have been successful is 
reflected in the increased prestige which the 
present organization enjoys. It is evident in 
the public recognition of our Service as an 
essential social-economic agency, in the 
better type of job openings and applicants 
who have been attracted to our doors, and 
in the more comprehensive statistical in- 
formation which the Service collects and 
makes available. 


aie in an employment service can- 


Following Through 


In business as well as in sport, however, 
success is conditioned by factors other than 
the possession and use of correct tools, equip- 
ment, and form. The extent to which we 
follow through on our efforts is an important 
element in our ultimate success. A public 
employment service must stand or fall on its 
placement record; but the numerical total of 
placements is not alone a positive measure of 
its efficiency. Placements do not in them- 
selves tell the entire story. The type of jobs 
filled and the type and number that go 
unfilled should also be considered. 


If a large proportion of job orders are 
going unfilled, the office is not functioning 
at top efficiency even though the placement 
total may be fairly high. Checking up on 
lost business represented by canceled open- 
ings, unfilled jobs, and rejected referrals is a 
vital part of the work of any employment 
office that is really interested in increasing its 
effectiveness. This type of check is to public 
employment service operation what the well- 
known “follow through” means in sport—a 
critical evaluation of performance plus the 
final push that often makes the difference 
between success and failure. 


Interviewers as Followers-Up 


Any organized attempt to follow up place- 
ments brings to light the need for some more 
accurate means of checking than that pro- 
vided by the traditional practice of having 
each interviewer follow up his own referrals. 
The better types of jobs, those that are diffi- 
cult to fill, are apt to be neglected in favor 
of those more readily filled because of the 
greater amount of time involved in handling 
and following up openings for highly skilled 
and unusual classes of workers. In the stress 
of making as many placements as possible, 
with new openings being received constantly, 
any task not directly connected with selec- 
tion and referral is likely to be postponed 
indefinitely. This actually defeats our aim 
to improve the quality of placements and 
permits openings to lapse which, if followed 
up earlier, might have resulted in higher 
placement totals and better satisfied customers. 


The Referral Follow-Up Division Organized 


For these reasons and also because it was 
felt to be better organizationally to relieve 
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interviewers of some follow-up responsibili- 
ties, the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service reorganized the 
follow-up work of its commercial and skilled- 
trades divisions. Because of the volume of 
referrals made by the various unskilled- 
worker divisions of the office as well as the 
relatively low ratio of “‘not hired’? returns 
ordinarily occurring in these divisions, it was 
decided that only the better class of jobs 
would be subjected to the new follow-up 
procedure. 

Interviewers are still expected to “call 
back” on their own referrals as time during the 
day permits, but they may also request the 
assistance of the “R. F. D.” when necessary. 
The knowledge that laxity on their part will 
be discovered the following day when the 
“R. F. D.” calls the employer, provides the 
necessary incentive for the interviewers to 
do as much checking as possible themselves. 

All information obtained through these 
calls is entered directly on the order blank. 
Keeping them up to date in this way elimi- 
nates the possibility of duplication of calls. 


Types of Transactions Handled 
by the “R. F. D.” 


The “R. F. D.” deals with three different 
types of transactions: 

1. Canceled or dead openings to which no referral 
has been made. 

2. Openings to which referrals have been made but 
from which no report or return card has been received. 

3. Referrals in which cards have been returned 
marked “‘hired” and “‘not hired.” 

Openings of the first type for which no 
satisfactory explanation can be given by the 
interviewer are picked up by the “R. F. D.” 
clerks daily and investigated either through 
personal visits, by mail, or through phone 
inquiry. This not only serves to reestablish 
good will in the case of a dissatisfied employer 
but provides first-hand information on open- 
ings of a questionable nature. It uncovers 
weaknesses in the Service. 

Item 2 above, pertaining to referrals from 
which no reports are received, makes up the 
largest share of the work of this division. It 
is also the most profitable source of new orders 





and constructive criticism. Each morning 
openings of the previous day to which refer- 
rals have been made, but from which no re- 
turn card had been received, are turned 
over to the “R. F. D.” 

Employers are immediately contacted and 
inquiry is made as to: 

1. Whether the worker sent had arrived; 

2. Whether he was satisfactory or not; and 

3. Whether additional applicants are desired. 

It has been found that many placement 
opportunities that might otherwise have been 
lost to the Service are retrieved through this 
check-up. 

All referral cards marked ‘“‘hired” are 
turned over to the field representative for use 
in employer contacts during future plant 
visits. All referral cards marked ‘“‘not hired” 
are handled similarly to referrals from which 
no return cards have been received. 


Building a Better Service 


Systematic follow-up work, in addition to 
salvaging placement opportunities, helps to 
maintain good employer relations because it 
permits dissatisfactions to be adjusted before 
they have time to become entrenched preju- 
dices. Such a system also provides a valuable 
means for discovering our shortcomings in the 
Service, whether the weakness lies in the 
quality of the order taking, unfamiliarity with 
particular job requirements, or in improperly 
conducted interviews. 

The person in charge of the “R. F. D.” 
must have years of experience and be 
thoroughly familiar with accepted policies, 
practices, and procedures, as well as with the 
labor problems and occupational specifica- 
tions of local industries. His responsibilities 
involve meeting and adjusting problems in 
employer relations, passing expert judgment 
on the work of the operating personnel, and 
detecting and correcting carelessness and 
errors in the handling of applicants and 
openings. 

Statistical Comparisons Difficult 
but Results Obvious 


Any comparison of the records of recent 
years with those of the current period for the 
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purpose of substantiating our belief in the 
effectiveness of this method of referral follow- 
up will be considerably affected by such 
factors as the Public Works Program, the 
Unemployment Compensation Law, and the 
generally improved economic conditions of 
the past year, all of which have had a marked 
effect on all phases of our work. These 
influences color the results to a considerable 
extent both favorably and unfavorably from 
the standpoint of permitting reliable com- 
parisons, yet we are reasonably certain that 
our follow-up system has resulted in more 
careful interviewing, order taking, and 
applicant selection, and consequently more 


openings have been filled by the first referral; 
more second, third, and subsequent referrals 
to difficult-to-fill jobs have been made; there 
have been fewer canceled or unfilled open- 
ings and, in general, there has been an 
improvement in the service to employers and 
workers alike. 

The immediate acceptance of the “R. F. 
D.” by all staff members as well as the 
enthusiastic reception and cooperation ex- 
tended this move by local employers testifies 
to its soundness in principle and effectiveness 
as an instrument for building up _ better 
public relations between the public employ- 
ment service and its users. 


Standards and Research 


PARTIAL shift in approach in the gather- 
ing of occupational information is 


planned by the Standards and Research 
Division. Up to the present time attention 
has been concentrated exclusively upon fields 
such as the construction industry, in which 
there is a wide interest among operating 
offices. Nine such industry groups have been 
covered completely. 

The plan of the Division for the immediate 
future includes regular continuing activity 
along these lines, but in addition it con- 
templates a shift in emphasis toward a 
closer recognition of particular community 
needs. 

Toward this end four research centers have 
been chosen in which to conduct more spe- 
cialized and more intensive investigation. 
Each of these centers will be under the direc- 
tion of some one thoroughly familiar with 
operating problems, whose major task it will 
be to see that the research has practical 
application to community needs as these be- 
come obvious through the local employment 
office. 


To choose a hypothetical example: If a 
local office has in its active file a pool of 
workers who constitute a major placement 
problem, the research activity would be di- 
rected toward it. An attempt would be 
made to secure pertinent basic occupational 
information; an investigation would be made 
of the special skills and abilities of the appli- 
cants, and of the type of workers sought to 
fill available jobs, with attempts to devise 
suitable measuring techniques; a study would 
be made of the economic and social aspects of 
the general work field which includes these 
occupations. 

The results of these three lines of approach, 
that is, job analysis, worker analysis, and 
study of the economic backgrounds, are inte- 
grated in the light of the functions and 
facilities of the local office. 

In this way the Division hopes to enlarge 
its usefulness to operating personnel by 
furnishing not only over-all occupational 
information for general use, but by throwing 
some light upon possible ways to attack 
special and urgent local situations. 
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Private Placements Mount in August 


NCREASES in both total placements and 
I the number of jobs filled with private 
employers were made by the offices of the 
United States Employment Service during 
August. Following slight seasonal declines 
in both June and July, private placement 
totals turned upward in August to reach the 
second highest level in the history of the 
Employment Service. At the same time the 
number of registrants in the active file 
declined to a new low mark. 

A total of 357,951 placements of all types 
was made by public employment offices 
during August. Private placements ac- 
counted for the major portion of this total. 
Private placements numbered 227,999, a gain 
of 9.8 percent over the number recorded in 
July and 74.7 percent higher than the volume 
of private placements in August 1936. This 
is the eighteenth consecutive month that 
private placements have exceeded those for 
the same month 1 year earlier. Men were 
placed in 142,794 jobs, a gain of 4.6 per- 
cent above July, while women were placed 
in 85,205 openings, a gain of 19.7 percent. 
Regular private jobs filled numbered 
102,705 and temporary placements totaled 
125,294. 

While the average gain in private place- 
ments for the country as a whole was 9.8 
percent above the level for the preceding 
month, the experience of the various States 
was by no means uniform. Increases were 
reported in only 29 of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. The largest gains were 
reported in the West South central area, with 
an increase of 44.7 percent, and in the East 
South Central region with an average gain 
of 26.2 percent. All other geographic re- 
gions, except New England, which reported 
a drop of 3.4 percent, showed increases, 
although in the West North Central region 
private placements were only 0.4 percent 





higher than the preceding month, and in the 
East North Central region a gain of only 1.7 
percent occurred. Arkansas reported the 
largest increases for any single State. 

In 29 States private placements of regular 
duration exceeded those of temporary dura- 
tion, although in the national figures tem- 
porary placements were moderately higher 
than those of regular duration. The highest 
incidence of private placements of temporary 
duration occurred in the West South Central 
region, while the highest proportion of 
private placements of regular duration was 
in the New England States. 

Employment offices during August made 
126,826 placements in public nonrelief em- 
ployment. Included in this category were 
jobs in public building construction projects 
and in the regular governmental employ- 
ment of local, State, and Federal units. Only 
3,126 security-wage assignments were made 
by the offices during August. This is the 
smallest volume of such placements which 
has been made through the Employment 
Service for any comparable period, and 
represents a decline of 25.4 percent from the 
number of relief jobs filled in July. 

Further declines in the number of workers 
seeking jobs through the public employment 
offices occurred during the month. A total 
of 283,562 new applicants registered with the 
Service, a decline of 26.4 percent from Aug- 
ust 1936 and a moderate decrease from the 
number who registered in July. During the 
same time 330,718 inactive registrants re- 
newed their applications. This is 22.1 per- 
cent less than the number of renewals 
reported in August 1936. The decline in 
new applications was fairly general, only 13 
States failing to show decreases. 


A corresponding movement occurred in 
the active file, which declined to 4,853,350, 
the lowest total in the history of the present 
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Employment Service. This is a drop of 1.8 
percent from the number of active registrants 
at the end of July and 29 percent fewer 
than the number of registrants reported at 
the end of August 1936, when the active 
file contained 6,833,680 active applications. 
The active file, which contains the registra- 
tions of employed workers seeking better jobs 
and relief eligibles employed on W. P. A. 
projects, as well as the totally unemployed 
persons, included the registrations of 3,747,- 
797 men and 1,105,553 women. The greatest 
percentage declines were reported in the 
Mountain States area, which showed a drop 
of 13.3 percent. By contrast in the east 
North Central region a gain of 0.1 percent 
occurred, while for the New England and 
Pacific regions declines of only 0.3 and 0.4 
percent, respectively, were reported. Despite 
the general decline for the country as a 
whole, increases in the active file were noted 
in 12 States. 

Veteran activities ran slightly counter to 
the general trend. A slight decrease in the 
number of veteran placements occurred. 
New applications increased moderately in 
volume and the number of registrations in the 
active file showed a somewhat larger decline 
than the average for the Employment 
Service as a whole. Activities for veterans 


during August are summarized in the table 
below: 


Taste 1.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
August 1937 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 
July August | August 
1937 1936 1935 
New applications__-.--- 9, 458 +6.9 | —33.2 —76.1 
Total placements_-_---- 19, 736 —1.3 | —28.5 —38.4 
Private..........- 9,905 —0.9 | +81.2 +57.9 
eee 9, 543 —1.4 | —50.4 —53.0 
OS ee 288 | —10.3 | —90.1 —94.7 
oes Me.ws 25 -55c ee 260, 179 —2.0 | —30.7 —49, 3 

















A summary of activities of the United States 
Employment Service and reports for indi- 
vidual States for the month of August are 
shown in the tables following: 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, August 1937 

















Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 
July August | August 
1937 1936 1935 
New applications_-_-_-_-- 283, 562 —3.9 | —26.4 —67.7 
Total placements___-_-- 357, 951 +4.9 | —22.6 +17.6 
ae 227, 999 +9.8 | +74.7 | +116.9 
ees cokar cede | 126, 826 —2.0 | —48.6 —8.3 
| Seen 3,126 | —25.4 | —94.7 —94.9 
| eae 4, 853, 350 —1.8 | —29.0 —41.4 























Operations of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain 


During the 4 weeks ended August 23, 1937, the British employment 
exchanges, including junior divisions, made 200,875 placements. 
Between August 25, 1936, and August 23, 1937, 2,616,121 place- 
ments were reported. While a break-down is not yet available for the 
current year, it is understood that during the calendar year 1936 all 
but about 15 percent of placements were with private employers. 

On August 23, 1937, a total of 1,358,621 unemployed persons were 
reported on the registers of the Unemployment Exchanges in Great 
Britain. It should be noted that this number includes only totally 
unemployed persons who currently maintain contact with the offices 
at weekly intervals.—Source: Release of the Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour. September 6, 1937. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1937 
TOTAL 
PLACEMENTS aie semen samme 
Private Public 
Division and State _ =a = yt nn ‘ 
1 ercent | p. ‘empo- ercent | mber | Change ugust 
— Total mn (overt panes be Number a , . Tole 31 
July month) or less) July 
United States.........----. 357, 951 |227, 999 +9.8 |102, 705 |125, 294 |126, 826 —2.0 |283, 562 —3.9 | 4, 853, 350 
| ae 11,963 | 6, 867 —3.4 | 4,468 | 2,399] 5,067 | +12.5 | 13,944 —5.2 394, 612 
IN A hace a Seals 1, 696 166 | —68.3 126 40 | 1,530 | +19.2 1,172 —7.3 16, 110 
New Hampshire. ...-.-------- 1, 154 604 | —20.3 349 255 541 | +14.4 839 | —22.2 18, 272 
Lo EE Se eee ae 1, 5i1 711 | —14.9 426 285 600 | +17.0 772 —7.3 5, 787 
Massachusetts..............-- 3, 387 2,017 +9.8 1, 364 653 1, 362 | +24.7 | 6,045 | +20.8 269, 603 
Rhode Island................. 937 691 | —14.4 403 288 234 | —23.5 1,357 | —14.9 36, 587 
Connecticut..............-<<. 3,478 | 2,678 | +14.1 1, 800 878 800 —4.5 3,759 | —23.7 48, 253 
Middle Atlantic... ............... 45,455 | 28, 840 +3.5 | 16,183 | 12,657 | 15, 274 —9.4 | 45,576 —9.7 | 1,239, 969 
a ee ee 23,975 | 16,677 +0.0] 8,892 7,785 | 7,080 | —17.1 | 21, 357 —6.6 311, 612 
a 5,563 | 4,594 | +11.3 2, 831 1, 763 959 | +12.8 | 6,211 | —23.0 170, 245 
Pennsylvania..._...-.-------- 15,917 | 7,569 +7.1 4,460 | 3,109} 7,235 —3.2 | 18,008 —8.0 758, 112 
East North Central___......------ 71, 037 | 53,158 +1.7 | 27,228 | 25,930 | 17,052 —7.7 | 66, 403 —7.3 922, 476 
i SEE eee eee eae ee 21, 421 | 15, 639 +3.3 7,997 | 7,642 | 5,545 | +17.9 | 16, 543 —4.5 285, 163 
re 6,327 | 5,275 | +20.2 | 3,526} 1,749} 1,052 | —37.5 | 9,837 +4. 8 109, 502 
[Se Oa aero eee 26, 000 | 20, 399 +7.1 | 9,725 | 10,674 | 5,415 —7.8 | 19,910 —7.4 294, 164 
Oe el nee noe eee ee 8,574 |} 5,959 | —20.7 | 2,945 3,014 | 2,316 | —16.2 | 9,564} —10.8 122, 921 
MS 5 a es ra Goa 8,715 | 5, 886 —4.9 |. 3,035 | 2,851 2,724 | —20.8 | 10,549 | —17.2 110, 726 
West North Central_._._...__----- 49,039 | 28, 484 +0.4 | 11,067 | 17,417 | 20, 335 —2.1 | 29,618 -—5.9 519, 987 
PN 6 edb owewnccucce 11,193 | 7,617 | —10.9 | 24,013 | 23,604 | 3,497 +7.5 | 6,105 | —14.4 114, 989 
MRR ioe etic ces assed 9,560 | 5,286} —13.3 | 2,340 | 2,946] 4,169 +4.2 | 4,787 | —12.5 53, 526 
ER aS ee 6,812 | 3,404 —3.4] 1,518] 1,886 | 3,402 —7.5 | 6,335 | —13.9 177, 395 
North Dakota.............-..- 8,978 | 8,053 | +77.3 1,590 | 6,463 925 | —33.3 5,218 | +47.7 26, 224 
South Dakota. ...........---- 3, 106 730 | —29.9 275 455 | 2,347 | —10.3 1,394 | —21.6 43, 564 
PUI ae wcicciuacaw neue 5,548 | 1,648 | —18.3 734 914 | 3,900 +1.1 3, 560 —3.1 40, 568 
MNES oss occa ec cceckouee 3, 842 1, 746 | —33.2 597 | 1,149} 2,095 +5.9 |} 2,219 | —11.7 63, 721 
| a se 39, 910 | 20, 185 +7.5 | 10,412 | 9,773 | 19,630 —7.1 | 27,368 | —14.7 507, 050 
er ere 1, 735 1, 309 —0.7 325 984 425 | +10.1 1,118 —6.9 10, 167 
Marvised.... ...<<.e.sesec~-<- 3, 232 1,607 | +19.9 | 1,017 590 1,621 | +36.4 | 2,674 —3.1 44, 384 
District of Columbia__.__-_--- 2, 138 1, 839 —4.4 842 997 299 | +66.1 2, 332 —8.2 26, 225 
Wi eats oso hae 5,814 | 2,654 | +20.7]| 1,438 1,216 | 3,154 | —13.4 | 3,124 | —16.9 49, 962 
Welt Vireitia. . ccccscececesss 3, 389 1, 455 +4.1 837 618 | 1,934 | —14.3 2,407 | —14.6 76, 972 
North Caroline........:.-<<a<- 9, 201 5,733 | —26.0 | 3,556] 2,177 | 3,466 | —20.7| 6,016 | —17.5 79, 650 
South Carolina_..__-_-_------- 4,526} 1,682 | +30.8 1,018 664 | 2,823 | —19.8 | 2,471 | —21.0 50, 395 
ORIN ooo cascvecsucuewd 8,070 | 3,756 | +63.6} 1,261 | 2,495 | 4,307 | +22.4 | 5,450 | +13.4 106, 038 
| ae eran eee 1, 805 150 | —93.9 118 32 | 1,601 | —23.0|] 1,776 | —53.1 63, 257 
East South Central__.....-....-.- 22,177 | 7,467 | +26.2 | 3,791 3,676 | 14,658 | +16.4 | 18,768 | —11.2 411, 662 
a ee 4,788 | 2,109 | +17.0 978 1,131 | 2,647 | +20.4 | 4,868 | —17.5 126, 564 
i ee 6, 241 2,067 | +44.1 1, 320 747 | 4,174 | +28.0 | 3,775 —9.9 134, 791 
es 4, 245 3,110 | +20.9 | 1,331 1,779 | 1,117 | +23.8 | 3,985 | +24.6 72, 611 
Oi EE Re ae 6, 903 181 | +70.8 162 19 | 6,720 +7.9 | 6,140 | —21.8 77, 696 
West South Central__....__._._.-- 55,068 | 43,983 | +44.7 | 7,707 | 36,276 | 10,952 +3.6 | 38,944 | +37.7 405, 279 
ee ee 5,038 | 3,881 |+261.7 | 1,478 | 2,403 1, 125 —0.2 | 2,989 | +46.7 49, 135 
RS oo ca wkdiceusoou 2,780 | 1,736 | +35.8 1, 325 411 1,025 —6.7 | 4,412 +0. 7 68, 507 
Se 4, 232 1, 913 —2.6 467 | 1,446 | 2,312 | +61.6 | 3,056 | +11.0 103, 756 
i RE AS Oe Sees. 43,018 | 36,453 | +39.8 | 4,437 | 32,016 | 6,490 —6.2 | 28,487 | +49. 1 183, 881 
fc ae ieee ee ee eee 24, 852 | 13, 381 +9.3 | 6,802 | 6,579 | 11,060 | —14.0 | 12,320 —8.3 150, 682 
ey eee ene 3,569 | 1,029 —3.5 762 267 | 2,335 | —19.2 945 | —45.7 24, 794 
J EE ea ee eee 2,314 | 1,133 —4,3 479 654} 1,181 | —31.7 1, 141 —8.2 12, 853 
| 2, 261 917 | +12.5 571 346 | 1,161 | —13.9 947 | —19.2 4, 360 
a ae ee eee 6,408 | 4,121 +4.1 1,696 | 2,425 | 2,275 | —12.7 | 3,461 | —17.9 48,415 
THO BION so Sic ceewwnncsves 3,840 | 2,617 | +42.6) 1,206] 1,411 1,218 | —16.8 | 1,619 | +14.2 32, 057 
CS | ES ee 2, 411 1,230 | —16.2 704 526 | 1,178 —6.5 1,273 | —16.4 15, 043 
RN concise edauk aia cewextod 2,708 | 1,725 | +21.7 919 806 980 | +7.1 1,982 | +48.4 9, 858 
| ee ae 1, 341 609 | +21.8 465 144 732 | +13.5 952 | +20.8 3, 302 
ase awk sw onc esas ecasecuene 38,450 | 25, 634 +4.0 | 15,047 | 10,587 | 12,798 | +10.2 | 30,621 —3.8 301, 633 
WHOMIODS oo occincnnscwcecewe 8,218 | 3,641 +9. 3 1,842 | 1,799 | 4,564 | +32.8 | 5,444 +9.8 58, 057 
x cdot eicwacaivanceuee 5,405 | 2,925 +8.8 |} 1,026] 1,899] 2,478 | +34.2 | 3,044 | —11.3 38, 712 
Ro occcacuncasccaous 24, 827 | 19, 068 +2.4 | 12,179 | 6,889 | 5,756 —9.0 | 22,133 —5.5 204, 864 



































1 Includes 3,126 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. ? Partially estimated. 
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TasLe 4.— Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1937 
MEN 
PLACEMENTS —* — am . 
Private Public 
Division and State 
ol 
ba Percent | Regular | Tere Peroene [Numer from: | "SL 
Total aon (over 1 ne Number tn July 
July month) or less) July 

fe fe ee 1271, 435 |142, 794 +4.6 | 57,532 | 85, 262 |125, 843 —2.0 |195, 670 —3.9 | 3, 747, 797 
i Pe ctencsensanadeke 8, 705 3, 626 —4.6 2, 379 1, 247 5,053 | +13.1 9, 408 +5.1 291, 451 
| SAE Se eee ee ees 1, 602 74 | —68.0 58 16 | 1,528 | +19.0 989 +7.3 13, 951 
New Hampshire. .-.---------- 893 345 | —26.6 172 173 539 | +15.2 527 | —24.3 14, 015 
rer 1, 043 444 | —13.8 239 205 599 | +16.8 575 +8.1 4, 527 
Massachusetts_..........----- 2, 495 1,132 | +10.3 786 346 1,355 | +25.2 4, 302 | +38.2 197, 827 
ON OSS eer eeereee 539 296 | —20.6 164 132 234 | —23.3 797 | —13.9 25, 767 
ee 2, 133 1,335 | +12.8 960 375 798 —2.3 | 2,218 | —19.8 35, 364 
es 31, 150 | 15,098 —0.6 8, 884 6, 214 | 14, 922 —9.7 | 30,216 —7.7 974, 786 
TS ee ene 15, 590 8, 580 —8.7 4, 571 4, 009 6,820 | —17.9 | 13, 831 —7.1 248, 206 
Oe 3,021 2,055 | +15.6 1, 572 483 =. 957 | +13.5 3,951 | —17.1 134, 356 
Pennsylvania_......-.-.------ 12, 539 4,463 | +11.0 2, 741 1, 722 7, 145 —3.0 | 12,434 —4.9 592, 224 
East North Central_._-...-.------ 47, 347 | 29, 592 —6.3 | 14,107 | 15,485 | 16,956 —7.7 | 42, 648 —8.3 728, 652 
EE eae eel 14, 075 8, 330 | —10.2 3,975 4, 355 5,510 | +18.1 9, 916 —7.2 221, 836 
SEE ee ee oy ate a 3, 502 2,471 | +13.1 1, 477 994 1,031 | —38.6 6, 516 +5.7 89, 541 
OS ee eee 17, 460 | 11,902 +3.1 5, 226 6, 676 5, 395 —7.9 | 12,730 | —10.5 232, 384 
ere eee 6, 385 3,781 | —23.7 1, 900 1, 881 2, 306 | —16.2 6, 734 | —11.3 100, 068 
RN ee 5,925 | 3,108 | —14.1 1,529 | 1,579 | 2,714 | —20.7 | 6,752 | —13.8 84, 823 
West North Central___....-------- 41,022 | 20, 567 —3.7 6,039 | 14,528 | 20, 256 —2.0 | 21,412 —3.6 412, 853 
CN Ee er eee 8,385 | 4,829 | —18.7 | 22,075 | 22,754 | 3,483 +8.0 | 4,000 | —16.7 89, 809 
Ni ie ee 7, 661 3,407 | —25.4 1, 222 2, 185 4, 150 +3.9 3,206 | —13.8 42, 483 
OS ta oe 5,336 | 1,931 | —15.1 692 1,239 | 3,399 —7.5 | 49240 | —14.7 141, 193 
North Dakota_.......-------- 8,489 | 7,572 | +85.0 | 1,293 | 6,279 917 | —32.8 | 4,805 | +60.6 20, 525 
ROE 6 oi sini nmoccack 2, 837 500 | —38.9 140 360 | 2,322 | —10.5 997 | —19.5 35, 557 
ie 4, 884 991 | —33.5 272 719 3, 893 +1.1 2, 704 —0.7 32, 931 
OS EE eer eres 3, 430 1,337 | —38.6 345 992 2, 092 +5.9 1,460 | —17.4 50, 355 
South Atiantic.................... 30, 779 | 11, 207 +1.7 | 5,086 | 6,121 | 19,498 —7.4 | 20,274 | —14.3 367, 764 
eT 842 420 | —37.1 98 322 422 +9. 3 521 | —19.3 7, 001 
OS ee eee eee 2, 679 1,057 | +22.6 702 355 1,618 | +36.5 2, 022 —2.4 35, 784 
District of Columbia-__.------ 894 636 | —17.9 290 346 258 | +44.9 1, 282 —7.4 17, 592 
SER eee ee eee 4, 432 1, 280 +6.5 503 777 3,150 | —13.4 2,359 | —17.4 35, 680 
West Virginia. __.......-.-.--- 2, 539 613 —0.6 345 268 | 1,926 | —14.2 1,713 | —17.6 62, 886 
North Carolina............... 6, 621 3,175 | +24.0 1, 682 1, 493 3,445 | —20.5 4,207 | —21.8 53, 657 
South Coscliea...........-... 3, 885 1,058 | +27.3 574 484 | 2,809 | —20.1 2,146 | —24.1 35, 468 
eee 7, 137 2, 862 | +59.5 814 2, 048 4,270 | +21.9 4,654 | +21.4 72, 910 
EES ee et 1, 750 106 | —93.8 78 28 1,600 | —22.8 1,370 | —46.8 46, 786 
East South Central. ............-.- 19, 147 4,479 | +18.8 2, 162 2,317 | 14,626 | +16.5 | 14,548 | —14.0 313, 113 
ES CE Se ae eee 3, 888 1,228 | +12.2 521 707 2,633 | +20.5 3,693 | —13.1 99, 762 
ES OT ONTO, 5, 202 1,030 | +55.4 551 479 4,172 | +28.3 2,669 | —12.6 105, 487 
RE Sta Ne 3, 201 2, 083 +7.6 968 | 1,115 1,104 | +24.5 | 2,758 | +20.4 52, 557 
ES EE. 6, 856 138 | +79.2 122 16 6, 717 —7.8 5,428 | —25.9 55, 307 
West South Central____...-------- 41,162 | 30,170 | +32.1 | 3,629 | 26,541 | 10,877 | +3.4 | 26,293 | +28.8 311, 456 
TS ee ee: 3,372 | 2,217 |+234.9 491 1,726 | 1,123 0.0} 1,868 | +15.7 39, 539 
Ng Bao te a 1, 869 827 | +15.8 576 251 1,024 —6.3 | 2,767 | —11.8 54, 629 
OS eee 3, 202 915 —4.4 116 799 |} 2,281 | +62.0 | 2,193 | +14.3 84, 167 
eS ne 32,719 | 26,211 | +27.8 | 2,446 | 23,765 | 6,449 —6.4 | 19,465 | +41.7 133, 121 
SE RTA L ETE 20, 857 9, 463 +1.8 4, 582 4,881 | 10,997 | —14.1 8,695 | —13.6 120, 887 
NE ee eee 3, 421 895 +3.0 654 241 2,322 | —18.8 736 | —32.4 20, 521 
a eae 1, 967 791 | —14.9 242 549 | 1,176} —31.9 914 —9.8 11, 045 
ae eee 2, 053 722 | +13.2 461 261 1,156 | —14.2 762 | —20.7 3, 351 
ea! 4, 944 2, 677 —2.9 907 1,770 2,260 | —12.8 2,393 | —19.1 37, 081 
New Mexico.._....-.-----.-- 3,278 | 2,064 | +28.8 894 | 1,170; 1,209 | —17.0 1, 140 +4.6 26, 795 
OS Eee eee 1, 967 791 | —28.8 505 286 | 1,173 —6.4 945 | —23.2 12, 336 
Oe i a 1, 981 1, 006 +4.0 512 494 972 +7.4 986 | +34.9 6, 971 
as da 1, 246 517 | +23.4 407 110 729 | +13.2 819 | +20.4 2, 787 
SE a eer es 31, 266 | 18,592 | +5.6 | 10,664 | 7,928 | 12,658 | +10.6 | 22,176 | +0.0 226, 835 
NS a RT Te 7, 239 2, 680 +1.9 1, 206 1, 474 4,548 | +32.7 4, 273 +9.5 47, 385 
SS REE ee Seana oe 4, 853 2, 379 +7.6 730 1, 649 2,472 | +34.9 2,355 | —11.8 30, 630 
NE TD 19, 174 | 13, 533 +6. 1 8, 728 4, 805 5, 638 —8.8 | 15, 548 —0.3 148, 820 

















1 Includes 2,798 security-wage placements on work relief projects. 3 Partially estimated. 
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TaBLe 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1937 
WOMEN 
Actr 
PLACEMENTS NEw APPLICATIONS ang 
Division and State Private 
Total Percent Regular —_ Number pi oy Age 
Total change (overl | ¥ om - from July 
from July | month) lesa) 
er 186, 516 85, 205 +19.7 45, 173 40, 032 87, 892 —3.9 | 1, 105, 553 
CO a a a eae aS 3, 258 3, 241 —2.1 2, 089 1, 152 4, 536 —21.1 103, 161 
J eS a ee ane a eee 94 92 —68.5 68 24 183 —46.5 2, 159 
Now Taaminaliine..<.<...<5<-<.252.<. 261 259 —10.1 177 82 312 —18.5 4, 257 
WRI rie le, ei ee ad 268 267 —16.6 187 80 197 —34.6 1, 260 
Massachusetts_....._....-.-.---.-. 892 885 +9.1 578 307 1, 743 —7.8 71, 776 
ON OS EES ae eee 398 395 —9.0 239 156 560 —16. 3 10, 820 
NCES oo occ ctceseccoeuees 1, 345 1, 343 +15.4 840 503 1, 541 —28.8 12, 889 
WMidiie Bvaatic..~ 5505.40 nenscnccnsuse 14, 305 13, 742 +8.4 7,299 6, 443 15, 360 —13.5 265, 183 
de ae ee aa 8, 385 8, 097 +11.2 4, 321 3,776 7, 526 —5.5 63, 406 
EI one aon pana eaGeeee 2, 542 2, 539 +8.0 1, 259 1, 280 2, 260 —31.5 35, 889 
| | ee 3, 378 3, 106 +1.9 1, 719 1, 387 5,574 —14.1 165, 888 
East North Central.............---.---- 23, 690 23, 566 +13.9 13, 121 10, 445 23, 755 —5.6 193, 824 
SR eee aoe ncn hee SA 7, 346 7, 309 +24.6 4,022 3, 287 6, 627 +0.0 63, 327 
RNIN eg ae ees ee 2, 825 2, 804 +27. 3 2, 049 755 3, 32 +3.2 19, 961 
aE ee eee ee Ree ae 8, 540 8, 497 +13. 3 4, 499 3, 998 7, 180 —1.2 61, 780 
MNNNRRR sh oro i ee pecs 2, 189 2,178 —14.8 1, 045 1, 133 2, 830 -—9.7 22, 853 
En ee en eee 2, 790 2, 778 +8.1 1, 506 1, 272 3, 797 —22.7 25, 903 
West Nocth Central...........<<........ 8,017 7,917 +12.9 5, 028 2, 889 8, 206 —11.3 107, 134 
MINES ooo ss ote cic sdocaecaces 2, 808 2, 788 +6.9 31,938 4850 2, 105 —9.6 25, 180 
TS ae a Oe ape eee 1, 899 1, 879 —23.1 4.38 761 1, 581 —9.9 11, 043 
UE Se 1, 476 1, 473 +18. 1 826 647 2, 095 —12.3 36, 202 
North Dakota.................-.-- 489 481 +7.1 297 184 413 —23.5 5,699 
ee 269 230 +3.6 135 95 397 —26.5 8, 007 
See ee ee ee 664 657 +24. 462 195 856 —10.2 7, 637 
ee eee yee aa 412 409 —6.2 252 157 759 +2.0 13, 366 
South Atlantic.................<.-.<.<- 9, 131 8, 978 +15.7 5, 326 3, 652 7, 094 —15.9 139, 286 
EINE os ooh a ae Be 893 889 +36. 8 227 662 597 +7.6 3, 166 
PRIN os Sao acevasecaes 553 550 +15.1 315 235 652 —5.1 8, 600 
District of Columbia_....-..---.---- 1, 244 1, 203 +4.7 552 651 1,050 —9.0 8, 633 
Oe ee ae eae eee 1, 382 1, 374 +38.0 935 439 765 —15.1 14, 282 
| es a eee 850 842 +7.8 492 350 694 —6.2 14, 086 
North Carolina. .....-.....-.-.<«0< 2, 580 2, 558 +28.5 1, 874 684 1, 809 —5.4 25, 993 
Senthh Caries. cc.cccncaccoccacesva 641 624 +37.1 444 180 325 +7.6 14, 927 
RR eo gs 2 te 933 894 +78. 1 447 447 796 -17.9 33, 128 
en ae eee a aie 55 44 —94.2 40 4 406 —66.5 16, 471 
East South Central__...............-.-- 3, 030 2, 988 +39. 3 1, 629 1, 359 4, 220 +0.0 98, 549 
ae ae 900 881 +24. 3 457 424 1,175 —29.0 26, 802 
ge ee ae ee ee 1, 039 1, 037 +34.5 769 268 1, 106 —2.6 29, 304 
ES ee ee eee ae meee 1, 044 1,027 +61.5 363 664 1, 227 +35. 3 20, 054 
CS Re ee eae 47 43 +48. 3 40 3 712 +36. 1 22, 389 
West South Central_.............---.-- 13, 906 13, 813 +82. 8 4,078 9, 735 12, 651 +60. 9 93, 823 
NR Saal Cac teed 1, 666 1, 664 +304.9 987 677 jp +165.0 9, 596 
eS ROTTEN TT = 911 909 +61. 2 749 160 1, 645 +32. 2 13, 878 
ee ae ee eee 1,030 998 —0.9 351 647 863 +3.4 19, 589 
ea aeons eee ne eee 10, 299 10, 242 +83.7 1,991 8, 251 9, 022 +68. 3 50, 760 
Ee EERE ER 3, 995 3, 918 +32.9 2, 220 1, 698 3, 625 +7.4 29, 795 
EE Ee ee er eee on eee ee 148 134 —32.0 108 26 209 —39.2 4, 273 
SNS ERE ee a eT: 347 342 +34.6 237 105 227 -1.3 1, 808 
ee a Pee ae 208 195 +10. 2 110 85 185 —12.3 1, 009 
NIN ence ee eee 1, 464 1, 444 +20. 4 789 655 1, 068 —15.0 11, 334 
a a ees 562 553 +137. 3 312 241 479 +46.0 5, 262 
I oo a oe Bed 444 439 +23.0 199 240 328 +11.9 2, 707 
SEE a ae eee ee 727 719 +59. 4 407 312 996 +64. 6 2, 887 
| EE tne See een eee eee, 95 92 +13.6 58 34 133 +23.1 515 
ee een ee 7, 184 7, 042 —0.1 4, 383 2, 659 8, 445 —12.5 74, 798 
INE Sn occ ow cnwceuaneacd 979 961 +37. 3 636 325 1,171 +10.9 10, 672 
a aa a adie 552 546 +14. 2 296 250 689 —9.8 8, 082 
ET Ee 5, 653 5, 535 —5.7 3,451 2, 084 6, 585 —15.9 56, 044 





























1 Includes 983 public placements and 328 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 





2 Partially estimated. 
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